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SYMPATHY FOR SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


President Edward H. Magill, of Swarth- 
more, has sent us for publication these 


‘touching letters of sympathy from various 


~ 


sources—showing how deep and kind is the 
feeling which thrills Christian hearts in view 
of the great calamity that has befallen our 
cherished institution of learning. 


From the Representative Committee of the In- 

diana Yearly Meeting. 

Ricumonp, Inp., Ninth mo. 29th, 1881. 

To the President of Swarthmore College.— 
“We are brought into deep sympathy for 
the great loss our Society and the friends of 
education have sustained by the burning of 
Swarthmore College. And we most earnestly 
desire that it may be speedily rebuilt.” 

Extracted from the minutes of the Indiana 
Representative Committee of Indiana Yearly 
Meeting of Friends now in session. 

Senn L. Tuomas, Clerk of R. Com. 





From Prof. C. L. Smith, Harvard University. 
CAMBRIDGE, 27th Sept., 1881. 

‘My dear friend.—It was an unspeakable 
shock to me, this morning, to hear of your 
great calamity, and I find it almost impossi- 
ble to believe that your work, which I saw 
you beginning with such cheerful earnestness 
and devotion, has been cut off by such a sud- 
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den disaster. I have heard no particulars 
yet. Thy own house I hope did not suffer 
"y damage. 

he brief notice in the Boston papers says 
the loss was covered by insurance, and even 
if this is not quite true I doubt not Swarth- 
more’s friends, who are many and zealous, 
will make it possible to rebuild as fast as 
masons and carpenters can work. But for 
the present ge perplexity must be over- 
whelming: I sincerely hope you will be able 
to make some temporary arrangement for 
carrying on your excellent work. 

Give my kindest regards to thy family and 
the rest of my Swarthmore friends. Of my 
sincere sympathy with you all, I trust no 
expression is necessary. 

Very truly, thy friend, 
CLEMENT L. SmirTH. 





From President Chase, Haverford College. 


HaverrorpD Cotuece P. O., Pa., 
Ninth mo. 26th, 1881. 


Dear President Magill—We are very much 
grieved by the news from Swarthmore. But 
we trust that you will rise from your ashes 
more beautiful than ever. 

If there is any way in which we can ren- 
der you assistance or temporary accommoda- 
tion, please call upon us for the service. 

Thine, very truly, THomas Cuase. 
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From President Campbell, Rutgers College. 
New Brunswick, Sept. 28th, 1881. 


President Magili—I write to express my 
deep sympathy in the burning of Swarth- 
more College. I hope it is true that you 
have an insurance of $150,000 ; but with that 
even, your loss, anxieties, perils and incom- 
modities must be very great and very trying. 
I trust that good will come out of the evil, 
but I wish you could have it without the 
evil. With your many anxieties, I will not 
trouble you further than to express my fra- 
ternal regards. Ww. H. CamMpsBe .t. 


From the Faculty of Lafayette College. 
Easton, Pa., Sept. 28th, 1881. 
President Magill—We have heard with 
sorrow of your recent losses by fire. As a 
sister institution, and as one lately also feel- 
ing the fire, we extend to you, your faculty 
and your students, our hearty sympathy, in 
the earnest hope that you will soon overcome 
the disaster and resume your good work 
with increased prosperity and strength re- 
newed. By order of the faculty. 
Very respectfully, 
R. B. Younecman, Clerk. 
From President Moore, Earlham College. 
Ricumonp, Inp., Ninth mo. 26th, 1881. 
Dear friend.—By telephone, we have just 
received word of the burning of Swarthmore. 
The tidings bring with them much sincere 
regret and our sympathies are awakened for 
you. We still hope the disaster may not be 
as bad as we fear. Very thankful to learn 
that no lives are lost. 


Very truly, Jos. Moore. 





From Prof. A. Harkness Brown University. 
PROVIDENCE, Sept. 26th, 1881. 

My dear President Magill_—We are greatly 
pained to learn the sad news from Swarth- 
more. We hope that the telegraphic account 
of the burning of the college buildings will 
prove to be an exaggeration. I need not tell 
you that you and your family have our 
heartfelt sympathy. In connection with this 
calamity you will find, I know, great conso- 
lation in the fact that you were able to save 
the lives of all your students. In this there 
is surely reason for special gratitude. 





Every good principle is more strength- 
ened by its exercise, and every good affection 
is more strengthened by its indulgence, than 
before. Acts of virtue ripen into habits; 
and the goodly and permanent result is the 
formation or establishment of a virtuous 
character.— Chalmers. 


JESUS, THE CHRIST. 

Now, what were the distinguishing features 
of that new order of manhood which Jesus ex- 
emplified in his personality? What was there 
in his character that discovered to people an 
ideal which engaged their love and aroused 
their ambition? As near as we can compre- 
hend it, or phrase it, that new order of man- 
hood consisted in this, the “all-sufficiency of 
the Inner Life.” This was the central con- 
viction, the master idea, the persuasive force 
which found expression in the various 
features of his personality, 

Men strove for wealth of power, of fame, 
of lands, of goods, of official righteousness, 
but here was One who placed high over all 
the wealth of the soul. He was rich in per- 
sonality. “What is a man profited, if he 
shall gain the whole world and lose his own 
soul?”—that is, lose the spontaneity of 
thought and love in the dull humdrum of 
money-getting. “Seek ye the kingdom of 
God,”—the inner life-—‘‘and all these things 
shall be added unto you.” 

Men were wild with excitement, feverish 
in unrest, stirred by visions of revolutions. 
They looked for a kingdom of heaven to be 
brought in by bloodshed, ghastly war, nay, 
even the rending of the heavens. They ex- 
pected to find their joy and emancipation in 
the reign of a Messiah, that was about to be 
established. But in Jesus was repose. The 
kingdom was growing within. He was not 
watching for its advent from above, nor 


waiting for its construction abroad. It was 
then in its fullness in his own heart. “The 


kingdom of God is within you.” 

Men sought purity by formal prayers, by 
ceremonial cleanliness, by temple visitations, 
by the style of garments. The hands must 
be washed, the platter must be clean. All 
this was mere child’s play to him. Purity 
of heart was the all-sufficient requisite. He 
kept his heart clean. What need had he for 
such trivial services! It is difficult for us to 
appreciate the originality of his manhood in 
this respect, because his thought has passed 
into the common inheritance of therace. It 
is now an instinct. Others had seen the 
truth. But he exemplified it in his person- 
ality. Prophets had said that purity is of the 
heart, not of form. He had purity of heart, 
independent of forms. 

Others sought strength, and the influence 
which inheres in strength, by resort to ex- 
ternal sources or alliance with allies. Men 
went to the temple to obtain strength to en- 
dure a misfortune or accomplish an enter- 
prise. Men offered sacrifices to insure the 
favor of the gods. They flocked to a shrine for 
a revelation, or to a seer for advice. To car- 
ry out their plans, men sought the influence 
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of the rich or the officials. To protect them- 
selves, people sought the favoritism of the 
powerful. It was circumstantial strength 
that was coveted. But Jesus was strong in 
his personality. He went not to temple or 
shrine, seer or altar of sacrifice, but to his 
own nature: he looked zn not out for strength, 
not to the circumstantial, but the inherent. 
In that darkest hour, he went alone into the 
garden. He went not to prince or priest, 
rabbi or centurion, for help in realizing his 
kingdem. Not the strength of allies, but of 
his manhood, must suffice. 

The new order of manhood was the “all- 
sufticiency of the Inner Life,” the apotheosis 
not of this man or that, but of human nature. 
With him, all was natural; about him, all 
was artificial; with him, a desire to impart 
to others the life he knew; abaqut him men 
sought to enrich self by impoverishing others : 
with him, an all-embracing love; about him, 
a love as narrow as creed or race or clan: 
with him, a reverence for the moral intuitions 
stirring within; about him, a reverence for 
names and places, attitudes andforms. There 
was a new type of character. 

This new, central, germinal element of his 
personality—the “all-sufficiency of the Inner 
Life” —determined his idea of deity and his 
conception of man: First, the Fatherhood 
of God; hence his supreme interest in all 
men; hence the nearness of that Infinite 
Presence to each man; hence love, our true 


. attitude of worship,—the ideal side of relig- 


ion. Second, the worth of man; hence the 
inviolable sanctity of each man’s individu- 
ality ; hencea loving service for all men,— 
the practical side of religion; hence the 
brotherhood of mankind. ‘The race has been 
so familiarized with this, and so lifted up 
into it, that it is as hard for us to appreciate 
its originality as to imagine the feelings of 
those who first saw a steamer. 

See how this personality must have fired 
the hearts of men. Here, a man trying to be 
a saint by a dry routine of forms; there, 
Jesus a saint, grander than his ideal, inde- 
pendent of forms. Here, a Roman, fired by 
a desire for world-wide dominion ; there, 
Jesus an incomparable character, satisfied 
with the dominion of his own nature. Here, 
an excited man, scanning the heavens for 
signs of a Messiah, looking for peace from 
externals ; there, Jesus an incarnate kingdom 
of heaven, with a peace and repose unequal- 
ed. Here, a Pharisee, serving God by 
spinning a cobweb of theological quibbles ; 
there, Jesus, with sweet majesty, doing his 
Father’s will in blessing the children and 
soothing the lunatic. Here, an official grasp- 
ing for power ; there, Jesus ruling in his own 
heart. Here, a rich young man in the ‘pride 


of the Spirit incorruptible. 





of possessions; there, Jesus, with a wealth 
Here, a rabbi 
learned in the lore of the schools; there, 


Jesus, with a wisdom that touches the heart, 


because drawn from the depths of his own 
heart. 

The Greeks had an order of manhood that 
was the worship of Beauty, the Romans had 
an order of manhood that was the worship of 
Power. The force of these ideals was spent, 
their fascination forever gone. The spirit of 
man had sought its kingdom among the cir- 
cumstantial, and it was not satisfied. In the 
personality of Jesus was presented a new 
order of manhood,—the elaboration of 
Beauty and Power within, “the all-sufficiency 
of the Inner Life.” The Jewish ideal was 
conformity to righteousness. Jesus presented 
a personality informed with righteousness. 
Henceforth, men cherished a new ideal of 
excellence, and sought the creation of a new 
character. This is what they ment by a “New 
Life in Christ.” By the power of his person- 
ality Jesus inaugurated a new order of man- 
hood among men; and for this, not for any 
supermundane diplomacy between God and 
man, must he ever be held in reverence.— 
From a lecture by J. H. Crooker, in the 
Christian Register. 





REBECCA BRANSON. 


This notice is sent us, with a request for 
publication, by William Branson, of West 
Union, Ohio. 

DIED, at her home near West Union, Adams 
county, Ohio, on August 6th, 1881, Rebecca 
Branson. 

The subject of this notice was born in 
Bucks county, Pennsylvania, March 25th, 
1793. Her parents, David and Sarah Beans, 
born near Philadelphia, were members of the 
Society of Friends. Rebecca Beans became 
the wife of John Branson, June 13th, 1818, 
both being members of the Society of Friends. 
This excellent couple were the parents of six 
children, four of whom are still living. They 
moved from Bucks county, Penna., to Har- 
rison county, Ohio, in the year 1836. Hav- 
ing lived there twelve years, they removed — 
to Adams county, Ohio. J. B., a man of in- 
dustrious and highly virtuous habits, died 
suddenly in the eighty-sixth year of his age. 
His wife, Rebecca, survived him eleven 
years, and died, after being an invalid for 
several years, in the eighty-ninth year of her 
age. As was the declaration to Job, so would 
the same words apply to her: “Thou shalt 
come to thy grave in a full age, like as a 
shock of corn cometh in his season.” Her 
illness was borne with an eminent degree of 
Christian fortitude of mind. 
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Rebecca Branson was noted for her hospi- 
tality to the poor and needy. She possessed 
a kind and affectionate disposition which 
made her beloved in society. Meekness and 
gentleness were noticeable traits of her char- 
acter, which the apostle Paul calls the fruit 
of the Spirit. She lived in the spirit of 
meekness, and thus lived in the spirit of 
Christ. She was mild and humble, loving 
and peaceable. She tried to imitate Christ 
not only in meekness and gentleness, but in 
obedience, in patience, in resiguation. Being 
weary of life,and not afraid of death,she peace- 
fully fell asleep, and entered those mansions 
which Christ has prepared for the just, and 
obtained an inheritance incorruptible, unde- 
filed, and that fadeth not away. 

“* No sickness, or sorrow or pain, 

Shall ever disquiet her now ; 
For death to her spirit was gain, 
Since Christ was her life when below. 

‘* Her soul has now taken its flight 

To mansions of glory above, 
To mingle with angels of light, 
And dwell in the kingdom of love. 

“The victory now is obtain’d ; 

She’s gone her dear Saviour to see; 
Her wishes she fully has gain’d— 
She’s now where she longed to be.”’ 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
JAMES A. GARFIELD. 


The untimely death of this manly and no- 
ble citizen,—cut off in the meridian of his 
life by assassination,—has intensified the deep 
regard for him which had already taken root 
in the hearts of his fellow-men, in view of his 
upright and vigorous administration of his 
functions as the chosen chief magistrate of the 
Republic. It seems fitting to review briefly 
the career of this great citizen, since it is typ- 
ical of a large class of our countrymen, who 
have risen by energy, industry and virtue 
from the lowliest station to high honors and 
dignities until at last they stand as the peers of 
the noblest of mankind. From both his pa- 
rents, Garfield came of a long line of New 
England ancestry,—the first of his name in 
this land, Edward Garfield, settling at Water- 
town, in the Massachusetts Bay Colony in 
1630, and passing away from life in 1672, 
aged 97. Another of his forefathers, Abra- 
ham Garfield, was among the first of the 
movers in the agitations which ,preceded the 
Revolution; and it was not until the war of 
Independence was over that several of the 
family left Massachusetts and settled in cen- 
tral New York. Abram, the father of James 
Abram Garfield, was born there in 1799, and 
he lived there till his eighteenth year, when 
he removed to Newburg, Ohio, soon after set- 
tling near Zanesville, in that State. 





He is said to have been a man of fine phy- 
sical powers, of the same type of his now fa- 
mous son; and that he was gifted with a sun- 
ny, genial disposition, which made him a 
great favorite with his associates. He became 
a leader by the force of character and natural 
ability, though his educational advantages. 
were very scanty indeed. 

Before Abram Garfield had arrived at the 
full age of legal manhood, he was in 182% 
united in marriage to Eliza Ballou. 

The Ballous are of Huguenot origin, being 
directly descended from Maturin Ballou, who 
fled from France on the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes, and with other French Pro- 
testants, joined Roger Williams’ Colony, the 
only American colony at that time which 
was founded on the basis of full religious lib- 
erty. The Ballous were a race of preachers, 
and it is suggested that from this stock Gar- 
field derived his gift of eloquence. 

The home of the newly-wedded pair was on 
a part of the land on which now stands the 
city of Cleveland, and their house was a 
small log cabin on a new farm of 80 acres. 
In 1827, James B., their fourth child, was. 
born, and after his death the parents removed 
to Cuyahoga county, and bought another tract. 
of wild land and reared another rude cabin. 
Here James A. Garfield was born in 1831, 
and here his father died in 1833. 

The childhood of our martyr president was 
spent far apart from all desirable social influ- 
ences, except those which were concentrated 
round the fireside of his mother, and of his. 
uncle, whose farm adjoined theirs. Their 
family was very poor, and the mother often 
had to labor in the fields with her boys, yet 
it is remembered that in those days she did 
not fail to teach her children that the spirit- 
ual was more than the material—that true 
honor was ever hand in hand with righteous- 
ness, and that allegiance to the Heavenly 
Father required that every talent should be 
fully developed, every faculty employed in 
good and useful work as duty called. 

The little James grew up a generous boy, 
guarding and protecting the weak, toiling for 
the general good of the household while 
striving ever for that intellectual culture 
which was to balance his physical courage 
and physical strength, and bring about the 
symmetrical manhood to which he attained. 
The toil of the lumberman, of the farm-labor- 
er, of the boatman, and of the schoolmaster, 
helped him to earn the means for that colle- 
giate training for which he longed as a pre- 
paration for the larger, nobler life for which 
his soul thirsted. Zealous religious teachers 
sowed the seeds of earnest thought upon the 
subjects of man’s highest concerns, until he 

| accepted the faith as professed by the Camp- 
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bellite sect of the Disciples, of which body of 
Christians he ever after remained a member. 

In the summer of 1854 he entered the 
junior class at Williams College, and by 
means of teaching during vacation, succeeded 
én subsisting himself, and in paying college 
fees for the first year, and then he insured his 
life to proeure money for the remainder of 
the course. He graduated with honor in 
1856, and from that time to the breaking out 
of the civil war, James A. Garfield was a 
teacher and at dength Principal of the Hiram 
Ecleetic Institute in Ohio. 

It is remembered of Garfield that he was 
a genial, sympathetic and most faithful 
instructor, and that his gift for moulding 
minds was probably as marked as was his 
‘ability as a statesman in later life. The re- 
ligious body of which he ‘was a member re- 
‘quired no special ordination by human au- 
thority to qualify a man for the ministry, 
‘and James A. Garfield in these years of his 
early manhood was often led into ministra- 
tions of the word, which were acknowledged 
by his contemporaries to be helpful to the 
cause of truth and righteousness. 

But the young teacher was not to remain 
merely a teacher. His fellow-citizens, recog- 
mizing his high qualities, called him in 1860 
to the State Senate. At this time he was en- 
gaged in the study of law, and in 1861 was 
admitted to the bar. 

Of Garfield’s career in the civil war it is 


not our purpose tospeak. It is sufficient to 


say that in obedience to what he believed to 
be duty he strove with the hordes of treason, 
rose to high command, and would have prob- 
ably risen yet higher, had not his fellow-citi- 
zens of Ohio called him to represent them in 
the halls of Congress in 1863. Here he made 
statesmanship a study and rendered good 
service to his country by advocating just and 
wise measures of finance, and by combatting 
very powerfully the various heresies which 
troubled the councils of the nation. He be- 
came a leader in finance, and succeeded in 
introducing many reforms into the practices 
of our government. 

In 1880 he was chosen to the U. S. Senate 
‘by the Legislature of Ohio for the six years’ 
term commencing Fourth month 4th, 1881; 
but a greater and doubtless an unexpected of- 
fice awaited him, and at the very time at which 
he was to have taken his place as Senator, 
the people of the United States hailed him 
as their president. His wisdom in calling 
around him able and honorable statesmen, 
his energetic action for the greatest possible 
purification of the civil service, and his 
steadiness in the serious performance of every 
duty greatly endeared Garfield to the Ameri- 
¢an people. And when the bullet of an assas- 
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sin cut short the career of this great citizen 
the whole civilized world united in a wonder- 
ful outpouring ef sympathy for the good man 
fallen, and for a nation bereaved. 

The worn and tortured body is laid at rest, 
and the freed spirit, we trust, is rejoicing in 
the larger life beyond. His bright example 
remains forevermore as an incentive to noble 
endeavor, and to a manly life for the youth 
of America. ‘ 





THE BOOK OF DANIEL. 

We are justified in assuming ‘that the 
Book of Daniel is not a mere collection of 
fragments, but a single whole. It lies be- 
fore us substantially in the form in which it 
was composed by its author, and bears no 
trace of interpolations. As to its origin, we 
have to face this simple alternative—it was 
written either by the man whose name it 
bears soon after the end of the Captivity, or 
else during the reign of Antiochus Epiphanes 
soon after the beginning of the Maccabzan 
revolt. There is no third possibility. 

Now, it is evident at once that the exter- 
nal testimonies about the Book of Daniel 
leave the choice between these two hypotheses 
perfectly open. Its reception into the Old 
Testament canon decides nothing essential as 
to its antiquity, for it is just the question 
when this reception was effected. The most 
ancient witness to the canonicity of the book 
is the author of the first of Maccabees (chap. 
ii, 59, 60), who puts a reference to the third 
and sixth chapters of Daniel into the mouth 
of the dying Mattathias. But this author 
wrote after the death of John Hyrcanus, in 
106 B.C. (chap. xvi, 24), more than 60 years 
after the beginning of the revolt, when there 
had been plenty of time to take up Daniel 
into the canon, even if it was not written till 
the year 165 B.C. And, as for Mattathias 
himself, it will hardly be maintained that the 
evidence of a man who lived two generations 
later proves that he actually used those ve 
words as he was dying. Again, the Gree 
translator of the Proverbs of Jesus, son of 
Sirach (later than 132 B.C.), knows of a col- 
lection of sacred writings divided into three 
parts; but there is no evidence that the Book 
of Daniel had a place in it. There is room, 
therefore, for either of the two hypotheses 
mentioned above. But we may go beyond 
this, and assert that there are certain facts 
which give the greater probability to the 
hypothesis of the Maccabzean origin. Jesus, 
son of Sirach (about 200 B.C.), makes no 
mention either of Daniel or of his three 
friends, although a place might have been 
given them with such perfect appropriate- 
ness in his “Song of Praise of the Fathers” 
(chap. 44, seq.). What can the reason be, 
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except that he did not know the Book of 
Daniel? And again, in the Jewish Bible, 
why does not Daniel stand among the proph- 
ets? It is there that every one would look 
for it, and there accordingly it was trans- 
ferred as early as in the Alexandrine trans- 
lation. But in the Hebrew it stands in the 
third division, which contains the Hagio- 
grapha, and among them the very latest of 
the books of the Old Testament. There is 
no natural and really satisfactory explana- 
tion of this fact, except the supposition that 
when the Book of Daniel became known, and 
was thought worthy of a place among the 
sacred writings, the collection of the prophets 
was already closed. But I will not insist on 
this, for I fully admit that external evidence 
alone cannot decide the question. 

Then, how about the book itself? Does it 
not claim to be the work of Daniel? The 
facts are these: In chapters 7-12 Daniel 
always speaks in the first person, whereas in 
chapters 1-6 he is uniformly spoken of in 
the third person, and sometimes in a strain 
of admiration which a man does not usually 
adopt when writing of himself (chaps. i, 17, 
19, 20; v, 11,12; vi, 4). Now, it is true 
that this change of person may be explained 
by supposing that the real author of chapters 
7-12 had reasons, which appeared to him 
satisfactory, for speaking of himself and his 
friends in such language as we find employed 
in chapters 1-6; but it is equally well ex- 
plained by the contrary hypothesis, that the 
author of chapters 1-6, to be distinguished 
from Daniel, introduces the latter as speak- 
ing in the first person in chapters 7-12. The 
detailed study of the two sections themselves 
must teach us which of the two hypotheses 
deserves the preference. Now, the answer 
which this study gives us is so clear and em- 
phatic that no sensible man could hesitate for 
a moment in his choice, were he not pre- 
vented by other considerations from seeing 
the facts as they really are. The panorama 
of the future unrolled in chapters 7--12 is not 
only incomplete, but incorrect, as far as re- 
gards the. Persian period. With respect to 
Alexander the Great and his successors, it 
agrees with the facts. The measures taken 
by Antiochus Epiphanes against the Jewish 
religion are described down to the minutest 
details, and the beginning at least of the 
Maccabean revolt is mentioned; but the au- 
thor’s knowledge does not extend beyund this 
point. The period at which the religious 
rites prescribed by the law were to be re- 
stored in the Temple of Jerusalem is more 
than once indicated, but in no instance cor- 
rectly. The fall of Antiochus is looked for 
in a place and in a manner which history has 
not confirmed, and the author had formed a | 





dazzling conception of the subsequent events, 
which the reality contradicted in every point. 
So much for the prophecies. As to the his- 
torical statements of chapters 1-6, wherever 
we are able to compare them with the well- 
established facts, we find them hopelessly at 
variance with them. The deportation of 
citizens from Jerusalem in the third year of 
Jehoiakim ; Babylon at the time of its fall 
ruled by King Balshazzar, the son of Nebu- 
chadrezar; the Babylonian monarchy, suc- 
ceeded by that of the Medes, and Balshazzar 
by “Darius the Mede”—every one of these 
supposed facts is contradicted by the best 
evidence. What follows? To suppose that 
it is Daniel who tells us all this, and that 
such a picture of the future had been revealed 
to him in a wholly miraculous and mecban- 
ical manner, is nothing short of absurd ; 
whereas, it is perfectly natural that a man 
who lived during the persecution of Epiph- 
anes should have had both the knowledge: 
and the want of knowledge displayed by the 
writer of Daniel. 

But, however decisively our choice may 
be made already, we have not yet completed 
our task. We have done scanty justice to 
the Book of Daniel when we have simply 
examined its prophecies in the light of their 
relation to the historical facts, and asked 
whether its narratives agree with established 
history. But when we go on to take a gen- 
eral survey, as we are bound to do, of the 
prophecies and the narratives together, con- 
sidered as a single whole, it only becomes all 
the clearer that the hypothesis of the Mac- 
cabean origin fully accounts for the facts. 
Under the pressure of fierce persecution, a 
faithful Israelite, bending over the writings 
of the prophets (chap. ix, 2), might well eon- 
ceive the hope that “the time of the end” 
had now come, that the redemption would 
soon arise and the Messianic age begin. 
Firmly convinced that the faithful servant of 
Yahweh would never be deserted by his Lord, 
and that the arrogance of the heathen who. 
attacked the god of Israel would be put to, 
shame by the result, might he not, must he 
not, encourage his companions in suffering, 
and strengthen them to endure to the utter- 
most by setting before them, in the fate of 
Daniel and his friends on the one hand, and 
Nebuchadrezar and Balshazzar on the 
other, the end which awaited them and the 
end which awaited their tyrants? But 
why adopt this special form? His expecta- 
tions are such as the victims of persecution 
would cherish, the lessons of his narratives 
such as they needed; but what induced him 
to throw them into such a form? Why did 
he make Daniel the mouthpiece of a message 
which he might just as well have delivered. 
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as the word of Yahweh to himself? Why 
did he take the fortunes of these ancient 
heroes as the vehicles of the teaching he 
might so easily have expressed in some other 
way? A moment’s reflection serves to ban- 
ish these last doubts. No prophet had arisen 
in Israel for nearly three centuries. The 
time when “the Lord God would do nothing 
without revealing His secrets to His servants, 
the prophets,” seemed to be gone forever. 
Moreover, our author was distinctly con- 
scious that his own conviction rested on a 
study of the prophetic writings and the earn- 
est reflections to which it had given rise, and 
in obedience to this feeling he put the truths 
which he himself owed to the ancients into 
the mouth of an ancient seer. And why 
should he not select Daniel, that pattern 
of devoutness and of heavenly wisdom, to 
whom even Ezekiel had pointed his contem- 
poraries (chap. xiv, 14, 20; xxviii, 3)? If 
we are unable to throw any farther light on 
this special point it is simply because we do 
not know what traditions concerning Daniel 
were current at the time, and to what extent 
our author himself could adopt them and 
work them out. But this want of detailed in- 
formation does not alter the fact that the gen- 
eral form of the book is in perfect harmony 
with the character of the beginning of the 
Maccabean period. 

Our hypothesis, then, is supported on every 
side, and there is not a single phenomenon 
under discussion for which it fails to account. 
Not one! But does it not compel us to deny 
all value to the Book of Daniel, and to brand 
it as an impudent forgery? Such appears to 
be the necessary consequence of the Mac- 
cabsean hypothesis to those who are occupied 
in attacking it. But among those who de- 
fend it there is not one who would accept this 
supposed consequence. The scholars in qués- 
tion may have an open eye for all that dis- 
tinguishes the Book of Daniel to its disad- 
vantage from the writings of the prophets, 
and to the dark side of the influence exer- 
cised by the book ; but this does not prevent 
them from doing full justice to the author, 
and giving him, unknown as he is by name, 


a place among the pious and heroic sons of 


Israel. It is altogether unreasonable to look 
down with contempt upon “a Maccabean 
scribe or an Egyptian enthusiast.” “The 
wind bloweth where it listeth ;” and religious 
faith, even when it speaks in strange, nay, in 
offensive forms, ought to be treated with re- 
spect.— Prof. Kuenen, in Modern Review. 





LOCAL INFORMATION. 


Swarthmore College-——On the afternoon of 
the 27th ult. a meeting of the managers of 
Swarthmore College was held at the meeting- 
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house at 1520 Race street. 
be considered was the rebuilding of the col- 
lege edifice, destroyed by fire on the night of 
the 25th, and in the meantime to take meas- 
ures for the prompt continuance of the col- 
lege work for the present school year. 


Union, $5,000; 
pool, London and Globe, $15,000; Insurance 
Company of North America, $7,500; Royal, 
$15,000; Spring Garden, $7,500; Pennsyl- 
vania,’$10,000; Mutual Assurance, $15,000 ; 
Girard, $5,000. 


America, $1,500; Commercial Union 
ance Company, $1,500; London Assurance 
Company, $2,500; Springfield Fire and Ma- 
rine Insurance Company, $2,500. Total, 
$8,000. 


Compan 
mercial 
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The business to 


Joseph Wharton presided, and M. Fisher 


Longstreth acted as clerk. The attendance 
was large, and after a free interchange of 
views it was decided to continue the school 
at Media, in the Chestnut Grove House. All 
the teachers and students from a distance, 
that could not readily reach their own homes, 
can there immediately be provided for, and 
the proper work of the college is to be 
promptly resumed. 


It was also resolved to rebuild at the ear- 


liest practicable time, and committees were 
appointed to take charge of the work and of 
the refurnishing of the restored edifice. It 
is believed that the losses over and above the 
insurance range from $50,000 to. $75,000, 
perhaps tending more toward the latter than 
the former figure. The Buildin 
nishing Committee are C. M. Biddle, J. V. 
Watson, I. H. Clothier, G. W..Hancock, 
Martha G. McIlvaine, Jane P. Downing and 
Emmor Roberts. 


and Refur- 


The insurances are as follows: 
On Building—Fire Association, $10,000; 
Reliance, $10,000; Liver- 


Total, $100,000. 
On Museum—Insurance Company of North 
Assur- 


On Furniture and Bedding—Insurance 
of North America, $3,000; Com- 
nion Assurance Company, $3,000; 
Insurance Company of the County of Phila- 


delphia, $3,000; Lumbermen’s Insurance 
Company, $10,000. Total, $19,000. 


On the Philosophical Department—Insur- 
ance Company of North America, $500; 
Commercial Union Assurance Company, 
$500. Total, $1,000. 

On Library—Insurance Company of North 
America, $1,000; Commercial Union Assur- 
ance Company, $1,000. Total, $2,000. 

Total on building and contents, $130,000. 

The money supplied to the students of the 
college after the fire was advanced by Joseph 
Hawley, Cashier of the Media Bank, who 
kindly rode over from Media to the college 
for that pnrpose. 

Teachers, instructors and pupils who have 
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not been heard from are requested to report | the purposes of its many founders, and has 


themselves at the Chestnut Grove House, 
Media, where every accommodation is pro- 
vided for them free of expense. 

We cannot but feel great faith in the zeal 
and energy of Friends generally to help in 
this most urgent work of restoration. Swarth- 
more is a very valuable institution, and the 
only school for collegiate education in our 
branch of the Society of Friends. Its large 
success during its existence has been a cause 
of deep thankfulness to those who labored for 
its establishment, and who have generously 
aided in its advancement whenever help has 
been requisite. We shall hope that our reno- 
vated college, when it rises from its ashes, 
will be in all repects better than of old, and 
that its new career will not be less noble and 
useful than has its past. Misfortunes should 
teach wisdom even to builders, and it is most 
desirable that this edifice be made really 
fire proof. 8. R 
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We have brief and hasty notice that In- 
diana Yearly Meeting had just closed (Tenth 
mo. Ist). There was much harmony in the 
business transactions of the meeting, only 
one measure proposed failing because it lacked 
the approval of the women’s branch. 





TO THE FRIENDS OF SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 
PHILADELPHIA, Ninth mo. 29th, 1881. 

The main building of Swarthmore College 
was totally destroyed, as far as it was com- 
bustible, by the fire which occurred on the 
morning of the 26th inst. 

The Managers have made temporary ar- 
rangements for continuing at Media, two 
miles distant, the instruction of the current 
term, have decided that the college building 
shall be immediately restored, and now have 
to face the question of ways and means. 

Though a considerable sum will be recov- 
ered from the insurance companies, it is 
clearly impossible to restore the building to 
its original condition without the expenditure 
of a large amount of new money, and this 
money can only be expected from those who 
are interested to continue the work of the 
College. 

It must be understood that, while Swarth- 


by its large usefulness justified their efforts 
in its behalf, these results have been attained 
at the cost of most assiduous attention by a 
comparatively small circle of Friends, who 
have in many cases supplemented their sac- 
rifices of time and toil by money contribu- 
tions or donations. 


While this constant generosity has thus 
far prevented any serious difficulty in the 
College finances, and debt has been sedu- 
lously avoided, solicitude has often been felt 
by those upon whom the burden falls, lest 
it might some day become necessary either 
to diminish the advantages offered by the 
College, or to increase its present very mod- 
erate charges. Many desirable objects, among 
them a reduction of the charges in the Pre- 
paratory Department, have been quite unat- 
tainable. 

The finances of, the College should now 
be placed upon a secure footing by large 
increase of stock subscriptions and by addi- 
tions to its endowment fund, or by donations. 

No two or three persons can be expected 
to furnish the needful money, nor is it desir- 
able that they should do so. In order that 
interest in the College should be widely 
spread, the material means necessary for con- 
struction and maintenance, as well as the 
earnest and sustained effort required for its 
guidance and good government, should be 
drawn from a wide circle. 


In this time of general prosperity there 
can be no real difficulty in giving the money 
which Swarthmore needs, and each person 
interested in the important work of the in- 
stitution or in the Society of Friends should 
decide to give freely and promptly, without 
waiting for any special or personal appeal. 
It is obviously necessary that those in charge 
of the restoration of the College should know 
as soon as possible what amount of funds 
they may count upon, in order that their 
work may be planned in accordance there- 
with. 

When the devoted men and women, who 
undertook the heavy task of erecting the 
College, were met in their call for funds by 
cavils and doubts, they could answer only 


more College has to a great extent fulfilled | by exhortations to faith in the promise that 


— 
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the bread cast upon the waters would re-| on the urgent necessity, at this time, for a 


turn. 
disaster after a career of uninterrupted use- 
fulness and honor, solicits the means for 
continuing and extending that course of ac- 
tivity which has already diffused so many 
blessings, its past career of utility, achieved 
by too limited means, answers the doubters. 

A loss of $25,000 will probably be incur- 
red in this year’s business; that is, the una- 
voidable current expenses will, under the 
circumstances, probably exceed by that 
amount the current revenue of the year. 

Of the authorized capital stock ($500,000) 
about $160,000 remain unissued. It is desir- 
able that the whole of this should now be 
taken, and that the endowment fund should 
be largely increased ; also, that this year’s 
losses should be made good. 

Contributors may designate whether they 
wish their contributions to be represented by 
stock, to be added to the endowment fund, 
or to be applied to current deficit. Until the 
stock is exhausted, it will be issued to those 
who express a preference to have their con- 
tributions represented by stock. 

Subscriptions for either purpose may be 
paid at once in cash, or, if preferred, in three 
j.stalments, viz.: one-fifth at the time of 
subscribing, two-fifths Third month 1st, 1882, 


‘and two-fifths Ninth month 1st, 1882. 


JOSEPH WHARTON, 
CLEMENT BIDDLE, 
JaMEs V. Watson, 
DanieEL UNDERHILL, 
Ext M. Lams, 
Committee on Appeal. 
Checks should be drawn to the order of 
Rosert Brppwie, Treasurer, and all sub- 
scriptions and correspondence should be ad- 
dressed to Isaac H. CLoruier, 
Chairman of Finance Committee, 
No. 801 Market st., Phila., Pa. 
For Grorce L. Marts, 
Clerk of Committee on Appeals. 





Tue Crviz Service Rerorm. — George 
William Curtis, of New York, in a memora- 
ble address before the American Social Sci- 
ence Association, at Saratoga, Springs, on 
Ninth mo. 7th, gave utterance to his views 





Now that the College, stricken by | reform of the custom which has grown into 


our political system, of making Federal of- 
fices a vast fund of power for the reward 
of partisan services to those in power, or of 
permitting members of Congress to dictate 
such appointments as they may desire in 
their own districts. 

Thoughtful persons of all shades of opin- 
ion in our country perceive the evil ten- 
dency of this monstrous custom, and the 
people of the United States generally are 
startled in view of the continuance of a prac- 
tice which works the practical disfranchise- 
ment of the people and the perversion of a 
republic of equal citizens into a despotism of 
venal politicians. “These,” says Curtis, 
“are the greatest dangers that can threaten 
a republic, and they are due to the practice 
of treating the vast system of minor public 
places which are wholly ministerial, and 
whose duties are the same under every party 
administration, not as public trusts but as 


party perquisites.” He adds: 

‘“*'The root of this complex evil is personal 
favoritism. This produces Congressional dic- 
tation, Senatorial usurpation, arbitrary re- 
movals, interference in elections, political as- 
sessments and all the consequent corruption, 
degradation and danger that experience has 
disclosed. The method of reform, therefore, 
must be a plan of selection for appointment 
which makes favoritism impossible. The gen- 
eral feeling undoubtedly is that this can be 
accomplished by a fixed limited term. But 
the terms of most of the offices to which the 
President and the Senate appoint, and upon 
which the myriad minor places in the service 
depend, have been fixed and limited for sixty 
years, yet it is during that very period that 
the chief evils of personal patronage have ap- 
peared. A fixed limited term for the chief 
offices has not destroyed or modified personal 
influence, but, on the contrary, it has fostered 
universal servility and loss of self-respect, be- 
cause reappointment depends not upon official 
fidelity and efficiency, but upon personal in- 
fluence and favor.” 


“Tn the old Arabian one from the little 
box upon the seashore, carelessly opened by 
the fisherman, arose the towering and more 
haughty demon, ever more monstrous and 
threatening, who would not crouch again. 
So from the small patronage of the earlier 
day, from a Civil Service dealing with a 
national revenue of only $2,000,000 and 
regulated upon sound business principles, 
has sprung the un-American, undemocratic, 
unrepublican ?system, which destroys polit- 
ical independence, honor and morality and 
corrodes the national character itself. In 
the solemn anxiety of this hour, the warn- 
ing words of the austere Calhoun, uttered 
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nearly half a century ago, echo in startled 
recollection like words of doom: ‘If you do 
not put this thing down it will put you 
down.’ The will and the power to apply the 
remedy will be a test of the sagacity and the 
energy of the people. The reform of which 
I have spoken is essentially the people’s re- 
form. ith the instinct of robbers who run 
with the crowd and lustily cry, ‘ Stop thief!’ 
those who would make the public service the 
monopoly of a few favorites, denounce the 
determination to open that service to the 
whole people as a plan to establish an aristoc- 
racy. The huge ogre of patronage gnawing 
at the character, the honor and the life of the 
country, grimly sneers that the people cannot 
help themselves and that nothing can be 
done. But much greater things have been 
done. Slavery was.the Giant Despair of 
many good men of the Jast generation, but 
slavery was overthrown. I know that patron- 
age is strong, but I believe that the American 
people are very much stronger.”’ 








DIED. 


BROWN.—On Ninth month 23d, 1881, at 
the residence of her nieces, Germantown, Pa., 
Abigail Brown, in her 79th year. 

COALE.—On Ninth mo. 3d, 1881, in Rich- 
mond, Indiana, Eliza O. Coale, daughter of 
the late John and Mary Ogborn, in the 59th 
a of her age; a member of White Water 

onthly Meeting. R. E. B. 

CONRAD.—On Ninth month 24th, 1881, at 
his residence, West Conshohocken, Pa., Jona- 
than Conrad, in his 73d year; a member of 
Gwynedd Monthly Meeting. 

After a long time of intense suffering, pa- 
— borne, we trust his purified spirit is at 
rest. 


FISHER.—On Third-day, Ninth month 
13th, 1881, in Horsham, Pa., Ann W., wife of 
Daniel Fisher, in her 8ist year. 

HAINES.—On Ninth month 16th, 1881, 
near Riverton, N. J., Charles Haines, in his 
69th year. 

LIPPINCOTT.—On Ninth mo. 16th, 1881, 
near Woodstown, N. J., Jessie, twin daughter 
of Joseph K. and Gertrude Lippincott, aged 
5 years and 7 months. 

ROBERTS.—On the evening of Ninth mo. 
13th, 1881, after a long illness, Jehu J. Rob- 
erts, of Cheltenham, Montgomery county, Pa., 
in his 76th year. 

WOOLMAN.—On Ninth month 23d, 1881, 
at Burlington, N. J., John J. Woolman, aged 
68 years. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
NATURAL HISTORY STUDIES. 


Everything that lives has some covering 
or skin surrounding it as a protection, cr as 
an adornment for its special existence. So 
universal is this law that the smallest vege- 
table or animal that we know has its fragile 
life enwrapped from the outer world by some 
modified structure, and for its special neces- 
sities, equally with the higher plants and 
animals. This universal natural protection 
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for the living implies that life is sacred, and 
is not to be destroyed for simple sport or 
amusement, a lesson not always learned in 
early life or taught in our schools. Many 
names have been given to this covering, as 
pellicle, cell-wall, endoderm, ectoderm, bark, 
epiderm, skin, etc. We care very little for 
the changing nomenclature of science, only 
as it gives a language in which we may speak 
of things. The significance of visible things 
in the geveral plan of the world is more at- 
tractive than scientific description of genera 
or species, and a!so more compensating. 

Some very interesting facts become appa- 
rent, if we observe only a little some of these 
coverings. The green color often seen on the 
north sides of some trees in our city squares 
is caused by innumerable individuals of a 
minute plant. Many millions may lie on one 
square inch of bark. Each plant at the ap- 
proach of dry weather becomes surrounded 
with a thicker coat than usual, so that its 
minimum of life shall not become dried up 
during the absence of rain. In the hot sum- 
mer-time they are only waiting, yet securely 
alive, because they have provided against a 
possible contingency yet in the future, but 
which must be anticipated or extinction of 
the species would result. 

Other allied forms of vegetable life abound 
on the wet rocks in our forests. Four or five 
distinct additional jackets some of these 
plants put on when dry weather comes, and 


that additional clothing protects the frail life , 


of the plant through its brief winter of ex- 
posure or peril. Many other plants put on 
additional clothing, apparently in order to 
insure continued life through a possible pe- 
riod of danger which may never happen. 
Have plants, therefore, foreknowledge? It 
is not unwise to ask the question. 

Animals, too, among the lower orders, 
often modify their ordinary covering, so that. 
they may pass safely through periods of desic- 
cation or of danger; and life under some 
such conditions, in both plants and animals, 
may continue for indefinite years. Familiar 
examples are the common rotifers found in 
rain-tubs and similar places. When the 
water vanishes these beautiful creatures re- 
tire within their new clothes, and enough 
moisture is retained to keep the vital thread 
unbroken. Seeds have retained their vitality 
for hundreds of years without known struc- 
tural change, but when placed in contact 
with superabundant moisture have germi- 
nated into plants unknown to living bota- 
nists. 

With man, in respect to his covering, we 
suppose we understand the subject a little 
better. If the hand be exposed to unusual 


| friction, the skin thickens at that place with- 
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out any exercise of human will. If the skin 


be exposed to a tropical sun, its external sur- 
face will blister and come off, but repeated 
subsequent exposures will result in such 
structural changes that further suffering 
would cease, and yet volition is no factor in 
the case. Thus we see that a natural law, 
ever present, guards the imperiled human 
life not otherwise than it guards the lower 
lives, and whether we will or not. 

When we procure thick clothing, or store 
away fuel to be consumed during the cold of 
winter, we do only that which the lower 
plant or animal does—we manifest our fore- 
knowledge of events which possibly may not 
happen in our experience. The lower lives 
do only the same. In our own case we call 
it foreknowledge or experience, in the other 
cases we have not yet found a term which 
might be acceptable to all. We can all see 
the significance of these things, and without 
hazarding stricter definitions than our igno- 
rance will warrant. 

a mn Oe not that which without us we 
nd— 

Chance, accident, merely—but rather the 

mind, 

And the soul which, within us, surviveth 

these things, 

If our real existence have truly its springs 

Less in that which we do than in that 

which we feel, 

Not in vain do I worship, not hopeless I 

kneel.”’ H. 
sucienctadiaieaassmnsticin 


From the Public Ledger. 
THE HEAVENS DURING THE TENTH MONTH. 


In the east, after nine o’clock in the even- 
ing, the planets Jupiter and Saturn will be 
conspicuous. Jupiter cannot fail to be recog- 
nized, for it is by far the most brilliant ob- 
ject in the sky except the moon. To the 
right of it, and higher up from the horizon, 
Saturn will be seen, fainter than Jupiter, but 
with no neighboring star to rival it in bright- 
ness. As these planets are now approaching 
opposition they are coming into the most fa- 
vorable place for observation, giving us the 
whole night to study them at the time they 
are nearest to us. The “red spot” which 
has been observed for several winters in the 
southern hemisphere of Jupiter still exists, 
seemingly unchanged, and bids fair to be a 
permanent marking. By watching its suc- 
cessive returns any one with a small telescope 
may determine the time of rotation of Jupi- 
ter on its axis. It will be found to be about 
9 hours and 553 minutes. Mars rises later, 


and towards dawn Venus comes up very 
brilliantly above the horizon. 

A new comet (Comet D, 1881), discovered 
by Prof. Barnard, of Nashville, is now visi- 
ble in a telescope, as are, in fact, both the 





old bright comets of this year. This is bright 
for a telescopic comet, but whether it will be- 
come visible to the eye is a subject for which 
it will be necessary to await the report of the 
calculation of its orbit. 

Encke’s comet is just now making its pe- 
riodic visit to us. This is interesting, as he- 
ing an old and well-known body which has 
been carefully studied, and the return of 
which has been accurately predicted. So 
close has it come to its calculated place, that. 
the variation is only about a half minute 
time in right ascension, and one and a half 
minutes of are in declination. Though this 
is so close that two stars so situated could 
barely be distinguished from each other by 
the eye, yet it has created some anxiety 
among astronomers lest all the perturbing 
elements of the case have not been con- 
sidered. 

It was discovered in 1876 and has a period 
of about 1,210 days. When first seen its 
period was nearly three days longer than. 
this, but the shortening is supposed to be due- 
to the resistance which it meets in passing: 
through space. It may seem strange, at first 
thought, that a resisting medium would. 
shorten the time required to move around: 
the sun. The explanation is, however, that. 
it acts to diminish the velocity, and hence: 
the centrifugal force; the comet falls toward: 
the sun, describes a smaller orbit, and thus 
gets around more quickly. 

At the first of the month it may be found 
in the constellation Lynx, about 12 degrees: 
northeast of the bright star Castor, in a part. 
of the heavens quite barren of bright stars, 
and cannot be seen to advantage before mid- 
night. During the month it will move to- 
ward the south and east, and on the 10th— 
which is as late as our Ephemeris extends— 
it will be just above the Sickle in Leo, in a 
line with the handle. It may be easily seen 
in a small telescope, and can, perhaps, at the: 
end of the month, be distinguished by the 
unaided eye. It looks like a faint haze, with: 
a central condensation. 

There having been so many claimants 
(about 3,000) for the Warner prize for the 
discovery of the great comet (Comet B, 
1881), it has been announced to be with- 
drawn, and, instead of it, has been substi-~ 
tuted a prize of $200 for the best essay on: 
“Comets; their composition, purpose and 
effect on the earth.” How this is to satisfy 
the claimants for the discovery of the comet 
it is hard to see. As the number of people 
who have theories on these subjects is prac- 
tically limited, it may be as difficult to satis- 
fy the judge, whoever he may be, in the new 
case as in the old. 

An unusual number of bright displays of 
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auroras may be expected during the coming 
fall and winter. The sun spots are just now 
more plentiful and conspicuous than often- 
times and some electrical connection seems 
to exist between the two phenomena. 

It will be well to look out for meteors on 
the nights of the 18th, 19th and 20th, radi- 
ating from the constellation Orion. From 

_ midnight to moon-rising will be the best time 
to observe for them. This is, some years, 
quite a prolific shower. i) 


Haverford College Observator. Ninth mo. 
28th, 1881. ~ 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
AT CAMBRIDGE. 


‘We cannot turn away from Cambridge 
without giving an afternoon to the Botanic 
Garden, where the taste and genius of Prof. 
Asa Gray and of his able coadjutors have 
found expression. 

This garden is situated on the northwest 
corner of Garden and Linnean streets, and 
occupies seven and a half acres of land which 
was said to have been given for this purpose 
by one of the early benefactors of Harvard. 
The Botanic Garden was founded in 1805, 
and the funds for its formation and support 
were raised partly by subscription and partly 
by a grant from the State. 

The residence of the professor is on a ter- 
race overlooking the garden, and connected 
with it is the Herbarium, the Library, the 
Laboratory, the Lecture Room. These 
form a chain of buildings which are all im- 
portant to complete the facilities for the 
pursuit of the science of Botany for which 
this place is intended. 

Our visit was on a pleasant day after the 
earth had been refreshed by showers, and the 
plants had just been visited and cared for by 
the skillful gardeners to whose care they are 
intrusted. e observe with approval that 
preference is here given to native plants, and 
at is instructive to see what dignity some of 
these attain when they are placed in such 
conditions as are most favorable to their 
‘development and are treated as tenderly, as 
if they came from lands afar. The Compos- 
ite make a specially fine appearance to-day, 
as the whole sun flower tribe is out in force, 
and the philosophical order and arrangement 
makes the review of this department like 
reading the pages of a systematica] treatise. 
Like Agassiz Museum of Comparative 
Zoology, this garden is made convenient for 
study by labeling everything so clearly, and 
by adding the vulgar to the scientific desig- 
mation wherever this is possible, that the un- 
learned may both enjoy and be profited by a 
stroll along the smooth paths. I do not know 
how many species in all are here represented, 
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but I find it stated that in the green houses 
alone are 1,300 species. Among these 210 
are orchids, 300 ferns and club mosses, and 
200 cactuses and other succulents. We were 
also attracted by the extensive rockeries 
where are rare mountain bulbous and early 
blooming plants. The order Sedum is par- 
ticularly well represented and many species 
are now richly in bloom. Among these are 
those which I have plucked from the rocks 
of the high Alps, and one wonders how these 
little savages can be so well content in this 
highly civilized Garden of Acclimatation. 
The tamarisk shrub from the desert is far 
more elegant here than in the tropic sands 
where I first plucked its delicate purple 
blossoms and its feathery boughs. 

The excellent herbarium, the finest in this 
country, and the library of choice botanical 
works supplement the Garden and the Con- 
servatory ; and if we had the great Professor 
himself to give a voice to all these treasures 
of his domain what a lesson might be learned 
this afternoon. 

But the great lesson for us is this: “Go urge 
Philadelphians to set apart such a place as 
this in their ample park—to endow it with 
needful funds—to place an enthusiastic and 
able naturalist in charge—and make it a 
means of leading the youth of our time to 
ennobling study of the perfect works of 
creation, and to an appreciation of the claims 
of Natural Science, to be an exposition of the 
Divine Wisdom.” 

Just diagonally opposite is the Astronomical 
Observatory, like this Garden, a department 
of the all-embracing University of Harvard. 
We will enter the beautiful awn in which it 
is placed,, ascend the rising ground 
unto the summit, and take note of the 
modest buildings which are devoted to 
the study of the infinite expanse of the 
heavens. Here is contained the great 
equatorial telescope from Munich, which has 
an aperture of 15 inches, and a focal length 
of twenty-two feet and six inches, a transit 
circle, a chromograph, spectroscope, meridian 
circle, a smaller equatorial telescope with 
driving clock, apparatus for photographing 
the sun and other instruments for investiga- 
ting the celestial fields. 

This observatory originated in 1843 under 
the impulse awakened by the celebrated 
comet of that year. In 1849 Edward Brom- 
field Phillips (a graduate of Harvard) be- 
queathed to the college $100,000, the interest 
of which was to be applied to the payment 
of salaries at the observatory, and for the 
purchase of books and instruments. This, 


with previous gifts and endowments, makes 
this institution a power in the scientific world, 
and a valuable adjunct of the noble Univer- 
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sity. It is noticeable at every step that the 
growth of the wealth of appliances for 
liberal culture at Harvard is largely due to 
the liberality of its alumni, who have shown 
their sincere devotion to their alma mater by 
bestowing upon her princely gifts to increase 
her power for usefulness in the coming time. 
When once such a seat of learning as this 
is firmly founded in the affections of a gener- 
ous people there is no limit to its growth 
and to its advancement. If only the wise 
and good may rule in its councils, and if the 
broad liberal spirit of the best culture of our 
times continues to prevail, we may hope to 
see this noble city of learning a mighty 
force in the elevation of mankind—scarcely 
second to any in the world. 

Our walks about Cambridge lead us past 
many historic mansions, and many localities 
which are dignified by events of momentous 
interest in recent and in ancient times. We 
ask the name of a large square wooden house 
on the south side of Harvard street, and are 
told that it is known as the Bishops’ Palace. 
More than 100 years ago the first Episcopal 
clergyman Last Apthorp settled in 
Cambridge, and erected a mansion exceeding 
its neighbors in the vicinity of Harvard in 
its elegance and its size. The Puritan folk 
of Cambridge were suspicious of the intent 


of the English Church in thus locating a- 


pastor so close to their cherished college, and 
denominated the house of Apthorp “the 
palace of one of the humble successors of the 
Apostles.” Their antagonism made his min- 
istry uncomfortable insomuch that he gave 
up his charge and returned to England. 
Others occupied his mansion and during the 
war of the revolution it sheltered the troops 
of Connecticut, and became at one time the 
enforced residence of General Burgoyne. 

The church established at this time for 
the ministrations of Apthorp is yet stand- 
ing, and claims to be the most venerable of 
existing places of worship in Cambridge, and 
prior to the Revolutionary War it was 
regarded as the spiritual home of the 
Church of England aristocracy. Among 
this body were found the unfortunate “tories” 
of that time, who were obliged to flee fromm 
their homes and suffer the confiscation of their 
effects. The Vassals, Lees, Phippses, Lech- 
meres and Inmans here gathered for worship, 
but with the breaking out of the war both 
rector and congregation were branded as 
tories and loyalists and dispersed. The 
family vault of the Vassals is still to be seen 
in the crypt or cellar of the church, while a 
chime of thirteen bells sends out its musical 


peal from the belfry. The old mansion of 


the Vassals is yet standing on the south side 


of Brattle Street, having yet within all the 




















charms and comforts of old age, while the 
picturesque grounds which surround it speak 
of the liberality and taste of those who once 
dwelt here. The property was not confiscated, 
but passed down by inheritance to repre- 
sentatives of the family, and is, I think, yet 
inhabited. 


As we look at the present spacious old 


house of the Vassals, I am conscious of a 
sympathy for these loyalists of the days gone 
by, to whom was given nv vision of the com- 
ing grandeur of their land, and who very 
naturally looked to the central powers of the- 
British Empire as the fountain of all right 
authority and the source of all greatness. 
To them the maxim “Vox populi, vox dei” 
was only the cry of sedition. 
honor the King!” seemed to these upholders. 
of church and state to embody all political 
virtue. 
“tories” were truly sincere and‘conscientious. 
in their loyality to King and Fatherland.. 


“Love God, 
Doubtless many of those scorned as. 


How dark to them seemed the days of sedi- 
tion, passion, warfare and destruction which 
were at hand. Hopeless indeed they deemed 


it, even had they desired it, to struggle with 
the invincible powers of England. 
was only suffering to be anticipated, and at the 
end was humiliation and hopeless subjugation. 
Their pastor could fortify their loyalty and 


There 


condemn the revolutionists by countless. 
citations from the Book of Books, and as for 
these Puritan folk, were they not always given 
to oppose the rightful powers that be, and 
that are ordained of God, even by the sword 
of battle? The homes of these colonial 
magnates, were spacious and beautiful, the- 
lives of the inmates were genial, hospitable- 
and courteous. : 
“Great fires up the chimney roared, 
The stranger feasted at the board.”’ 

The very salt of the earth they seemed to 
themselves, and certainly there was much to 
be said on their side. And I believe few of these- 
loyalists were ever to be found in the ranks. 
of the invaders sent to coerce their country- 
men into obedience,—though the sentiment 
of lpyality was with them strong enough to- 
cause them to abandon home and property,. 
and flee like criminals to the less favored 
Canadian provinces. 

The Waterhouse house is another mansion 
of the tories, owned and occupied by William. 
Vassal before the Revolutionary War. It 
is only an ample frame house of ordinary ap- 
pearance, but it yet shows little signs of decay. 
After the war the house was occupied by Dr. 
Waterhouse, ove of the first physicians to 
introduce vaccination into this country. 


Near at hand is the Washington Elm, an. 


ancient tree which yet stands only because it 


is carefully protected from the storms of fate.. 
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Drake describes it as a “ King among trees; 
a monarch, native to the soil, whose subjects 
once scattered abroad upon the plain before, 
us, have all vanished and left it alone in 
solitary state. The masses of foliage which 
hide in a measure its mutilated members 
droop gracefully athward the highway, and 
still beckon the traveler, as of old, to halt 
and breathe awhile beneath their shade.” 

In front of the iron railing around the 
‘tree:stands a granite tablet, erected by the 
city of Cambridge, with this inscription: 
“Under this tree Washington first took com- 
mand of the American Army, July 34d, 
1775.” It is stated that when the camp was 
here, Washington caused a platform to be 
‘built among the branches of this tree, where 
he was accustomed to sit and survey with 
his glass the country round. 

And now we wish to take a survey of the 
pleasant home of the poet who so long has 
charmed the English speaking world with 
his verse, and of whom his friend and life 
Jong companion could sing 
“*His sweetest verse is harsher toned than he.”’ 

Henry W. Longfellow’s home is by some 
‘accounted the most noteworthy house in 
‘Cambridge, though like the other historic 
mansions of this city it is a plain looking 
frame house with modest surroundings. It 
was built in 1739 by Colonel John Vassal, 
and though simple in its exterior, the inter- 
ior gives a strong impression of comfort and 
refinement, and it is worthy to be the dwell- 
ing place of the man whom Americans 
delight to honor. When Vassal became a 
fugitive under British protection in 1775 
Washington established his headquarters here, 
and the revolutionary chieftains held many 
.a thoughtful and anxious conclave in its halls. 
Prominent persons occupied the handsome 
old house after the war, and it was not till 
1837 that Longfellow became itsinmate. In 
1843 he purchased it with eight acres of the 
surrounding land. He has since acquired all 
the tract lying between his house and the 
river Charles, giving him an unbroken view 
over a green expanse, while the immediate 
surroundings of bis mansion are highly 
picturesque. The gateway on Brattle st., 
stands open, and we enter the grounds. State- 
ly trees stand on either side of the lawn, 
giving grateful, shade and & border of Juxur- 
iant lilacs make seclusion without gloom. 
We advance along the pathway so often 
trodden by those who were accounted great 
and honorable among their fellow men, ascend 
two terraces and we are at the door of the 
poet’s home. Now if we choose to lift the 
ponderous knocker, we may be admitted to 
the mansion itself, for our poet is most 


anpretending and kind, often welcoming 


strangers himself, and with perfect courtesy 


showing them over his house. But we for- 
bear, and prefere to loiter a little while 
among the lilacs, where his little girls have 
played, and repeople in imagination these 
piazzas where many guests of note have been 
welcomed, and where the long hospitalities 
of a century have been dispensed by hosts of 
the true Brahmin caste of New England. 
Tallyrand and the Duke of Kent have here 
been entertained, and here the sage Franklin 
and the august Washington have taken 
council together. Everett, the orator, and 
Worcester, the lexicographer, have dwelt 
within these halls, and still I suppose that 

“From its station in the hall 
An ancient time-piece says to all, 
‘Forever—never! 
Never—forever!’ 
“Half way up the stairs it stands 
And points and beckons with its hands 
From its case of massive oak, 
Like a monk who under his cloak 
Crosses himself and sighs, alas! 
With sorrowful voice, to all that pass, 
‘Forever—never ! 
Never—forever!’ 
“By day its voice is low and light; 
But in the silent dead of night, 
Distinct as a passing footstep’s fall, 
it echoes along the vacant hall, 
Along the ceiling, along the floor, 
And seenis to say at each chamber door, 
‘Forever—never ! 
Never—forever!’ 
“‘Through days of sorrow and of mirth, 
Through days of death and days of birth, 
Through every swift vicissitude 
Of changeful time, unchanged it stood, 
As if, like God, it all things saw, 
It calmly repeats those words of awe, 
‘Forever—never! 

° Never—forever!’”’ 

- This right hand corner room, and an 
ample apartment it must be, is the poet’s 
study and library. We may imagine here 
the happy Children’s Hour, when the day’s 
occupations pause, and the poet father sings: 

“From my study I see in the lamplight, 

Descending the broad hall stair, 
Grave Alice, and laughing Allegra, 
And Edith with golden hair.” 

The little maidens are now mature women, 
who grace the venerable house of their father 
as only noble women can, and the beloved 
father is venerable with the frosts of age, 
though still so kindly, and life passes solemnly 
on as the old clock registers it. 

At the corner of Elmwood avenue and 
Brattle Street stands another handsome 
mansion of historic fame, once occupied by 
colonial governors. It came into the possess- 
ion of Charles Lowell, father of James 
Russel Lowell, the poet in later days, and it 
was from this place that the famous Biglow 
Papers were written. This is now the elegant 
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and ample home of our Minister to England, 
and here, when he at length returns from his 
sojourn in the courts of kings, he will find 
honors and dignities, such as a free and gen- 
erous people love to bestow on such priceless 
citizens as he. It is deeply gratifying to the 
good people of America to be represented in 
our fatherland by such a man as James 
Russel Lowell. 

The old gambrel-roofed house which looks 
over the College Campus from North avenue 
and Kirkland street is claimed to be 150 
years old. ‘Here dwelt the father and grand- 
father of Oliver Wendell Holmes, and here 
that poet spent his youthful days. The house 
now belongs to the College and is the resi- 
dence of Prof. Thayer of the Law School. 
There is 

‘A sort of flavor of mild decay— 

‘Though nothing local as one might say—”’ 
about this mansion, which does not appear 
to have been ever very spacious or elegant, 
and I suppose it is only a tender reverence 
for antiquity which permits it yet to hold its 
vantage ground, overlooking the academic 
shades of Harvard. 

In future times the home of Louis Agassiz 
on Quincy st. will be pointed out to the 
pilgrim as historic, and men will love to tell 
of the beloved Swiss Frenchman who left 
his beautiful Pays de Vaud to come and abide 
here by the Charles, and teach the lessons of 
Nature which he had learned so well to the 
youth of America. His friend and neighbor, 
Longfellow, has told us in musical verse, that 

‘“‘At times his heart beat wild 
For the beautiful Pays de Vaud. 
‘‘At times he heard in his dreams 
The Ranz des Vaches of old, 
And the rush of mountain streams 
From glaciers clear and cold.”’ 

But he remained in the land of his adoption, 
and while he lived he taught others to read 
with reverence and enthusiasm like his own 
the “manuscripts of God.” Such work as 
his is perpetual, for he planted in many a 
youthful mind the true taste for the study of 
visible nature, and his labors, so worthily 
begun, go steadily on, now that the good 
professor has left his place among the honor- 
ed teachers whose vocation is to elevate to 
their best possibilities the chosen youth of 
America. All honor to Agassiz and to such 
as he, who have preferred to labor for the 
advancement of Truth rather than for the 
wealth that belongs only to this life. The 
days can never come when Americans will 
not hold them dear. 8. R. 

Cambridge, Ninth mo. 8th, 1881. 





Ir we have our daily walk with God, His 
word and His staff will comfort and sustain. 
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From the New York Tribune. 
OUR DEAD PRESIDENT. 


Who has the fitting word, 
When every breast is stirred 
With sorrow far too deep for words to tell? 
Yet, as amid Death’s gloom, 
Friends whisper in the room 
We speak of him who lived and died so 
well. 


Night reigned beside the sea, 
When morning came to thee, 
Long-waiting heart, so patient and so 
brave! 
Light fell upon thy door, 
Pain ceased forevermore, 
Back to its Maker fied the life He gave. 


Like messengers in quest, 
Then started east and west 
Two tidal waves of sorrow ’round the 
world. 
Millions of eyes were wet 
Before the tidings met 
Where in the Eastern seas our flags are 
furled. 


Quickly, through throbbing wire, 
Those waves of sorrow dire 
Awoke across the land the mournful bells; 
Men roused and could not sleep, 
For, pulsing strong and deep, 
All hearts that knew were ringing funeral 
knells. 


Wives gazed in husbands’ eyes, 
And tears would slowly rise 
For her who fought with Death so long 
alone; 
And children with no task 
Were left themselves to ask, 
Why death this father took, and not their 
own. 


On all the shadow falls. 
It hushes college halls, 

It consecrates the cabins of the west; 
The freedmen loved him well; 
Soldiers his praises tell, 

The rudest boatman is too sad to jest. 


Still, over hills and dells, 
The beautiful sad bells 
Repeat the Nation’s sorrow for her son ; 
But he doth hear the chime 
Of a more peaceful clime 
Than Mentor’s fields or quiet Elberon. 


Like Him, the Crucified, 
He, who so calmly died, 
Has made the world the better for his pain; 
Surely we now may know 
Our Leader was laid low 
To lift the Nation to a higher plane. 


We say, as once he said— 
Our Hero-ruler dead-—- 
“The Lord still reigns, the Country is se- 
cure;”’ 
There’s none can fill his place; 
Rule Thou, O God of grace! 
And guide us on to days more brigbt and 
pure. C. H. C. 





“80 LIVE.” 
So live that, when thy summons comes to 
join ; 
The innumerable caravan, which moves 
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To that mysterious realm where each shall 
tak 


e 
His chamber in the silent halls of death, 
Thou go not, like the quarry-slave at night, 
Scourged to his dungeon; but sustained and 

soothed 

By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave 
Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 
About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams. 
— Wm. Cullen Bryant. 


So live that, when thy summons comes to 


oin 

The Sememmenahio earavan that halts 

One night-time only in the vale of death, 

Then strikes its white tents for the morning 
march, 

Thou a mount onward to the eternal 

ills 

With step unwearied and with strength re- 
newed, 

Like the strong eagle’s, for the upward flight. 

— Anonymous. 

THE truth cannot be burned, beheaded or 
crucified. A lie on the throne is a lie still, 
and truth in a dungeon is truth still; and 
the lie on the throne is on the way to de- 
feat, and the truth in the dungeon is on 
the way to victory. No accidents of posi- 
tion can change the essential nature of things 
or the eternal laws which determine their 
destinies.— Wm. McKinley. 





ITEMS. 


THE horse disease known as “ pink eye’’— 
which seems to be an aggravated form of in- 
fluenza—has appeared in New York. The 
disease has proved very fatal in Chicago. 


THE experiment in teaching industrial and 
decorative art in the Philadelphia public 
schools is reported to be a thoroughly success- 
ful one. Metal-work, painting, wood-carving, 
hammered brass decorations, needle-work, 
etc., have been taught in connection with the 
regular work of the schools, and the —_ 
— shown interest, perseverance and apti- 
tude. 


It is said that water from the Holy Well of 
Mecca has been analyzed and found to contain 
more organic matter than any sewage water 
of Europe. All the Mahometan pilgrims to 
Mecea prize this water, drink of it while 
there, and send it bottled to their friends. 
This may account for the reported develop- 
ment of cholera among the pilgrims to the 
holy city. 


A DESPATCH from Rome to the London 
Times says: ‘* The destruction caused by the 
earthquake in the Abruzzi far exceeds any- 
thing indicated by the first reports. The 
Archbishop of Chieti appeals piteously for 
help. He says the disaster is only comparable 
to that of Casamicciola. Over one thousand 
houses are uninhabitable, and the remainder 
are more or less fissured. Four-fifths of the 
population are shelterless.”’ 


THE Germantown Telegraph states ‘ that 
about three-fourths. of the immigrants arriv- 





ing at this port go to points west of Chicago, 
and the remainder find employment in this 
State. The demand for labor is far greater 
now than during the corresponding time in 
many former years. Numerous immigrants 
have obtained work in the Westmoreland 
coal region. Others found employment in the 
Allentown rolling mills, in the iron and steel 
works near Norristown, and in the Point 
Breeze oil works of this city.” 


WITHIN the past two weeks there have been 
a number of destructive tornadoes in different 
sections of the country. Among these may 
be noted one which struck Elmira, N. Y., on 
the afternoon of the 25th ult. It lasted onl 
two minutes; the Rathburn House, the Pal- 
ace Car Shops, and a number of other build- 
ings were unroofed ; two church noe and 
many chimneys were blown down. No lives 
were lost. A torrent of rain fell, and did 
much damage. On the day previous a fright- 
ful tornado passed over Quincy, Ill. Many 
buildings were demolished, unroofed, or other- 
wise damaged. The financial losses will not 
be less than $100,000. The track of the hurri- 
cane was two miles wide. Terrific lightning, 
thunder, hail and rain accompanied the 
winds. 

The long drought at Emporia, Kansas, was 
ended on the 29th ult. by one of the heaviest 
rains ever known there. The rain was fol- 
lowed by a cyclone, which demolished a num- 
ber of buildings, killed four persons and in- 
jured many others. 

A disastrous wind storm prevailed on the 
30th ult. throughout the northwest. In many 

laces the telegraphs were blown down, and 
ull particulars of the damage cannot be re- 
ceived. The town of Madison, Neb., contain- 
ing about 1,000 inhabitants, was nearly demol- 
ished by a tornado on the day previous. Two 
persons are known to have been killed. 

A violent storm in Green, Guthrie and 
Kossuth counties, Iowa, on the 29th ult., did 
serious damage to property, and caused inju- 
ries to several persons. <A train on the Fort 
Dodge Railroad was blown from the track, 
near Ripley, the same afternoon. Three cars 
were wrecked and eight persons injured, two 
seriously. The Northwestern Depot, at Irving- 
ton, was struck by lightning, and eighteen 
men were knocked senseless, one of whom 
has since died. 





NOTICES. 


TO THE STOCKHOLDERS OF SWARTHMORE 
COLLEGE. 
Will all stockholders of the College please 
send their present P. O. address to 
Epw. H. MaGI.u, Pres’t, 
Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pa. 
The annual meeting of the Association of 
Friends for the Promotion of First-day Schools 
within the Limits of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting will be held at Race Street Meeting- 
house, _— ‘yee ee 10} o’clock AM. 
ATILDA GARRIGUES 
JopS.HAINEs, ~ } Clerks. 


A Circular Meeting will be held at Union- 


ville Friends’ Meeting-house, on First-day, 
9th inst., at 3 o’clock P. M. 





